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Tue NationaAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
More than one critic has recently arrived at the 


conclusion that this association is not as flourishing 
and successful as it ought to be, and that some al- 


terations are required in its methods and manage- | 


ment. If there is anything amiss our first care 
should be to recognise clearly what it is and the 
cause of the mischief. The Association is at all 
events financially sound. It is not apparently 


suffering from any acute organic disease. The worst | 


that can be said is that it shows some want of vigour. 
Every year the annual meeting supplies the demand 
for subjects of discussion, there is no lack of speakers 
willing to take part in its deliberations. The well 
wishers of the Association would like to see a larger 
attendance at the meetings and a continual increase 
in the list of members. The proportion of members 
who attend the annual meeting is certainly smaller 
than might be expected, and the increase of member- 
ship is not quite proportionate to the increase in the 
members of the profession. The question to be 
answered is: must we blame the apathy of the pro- 
fession or must we allow that the annual meeting is 
wanting in such attractions as are necessary to draw 


bodies. It should be a sort of federation which 
would recognise common interests and increase the 
power of every element in the union. It would not 
be difficult to frame a scheme which left untouched 
the liberty of every local society, and yet which 
consolidated the whole with the ‘‘National’’ for 
united action when necessary. Every member of a 
local society would then feel a direct interest in the 
National Veterinary Association, and new energy 
would be diffused through the whole organisation. 

The rules and regulations which now govern 
the National are cumbersome in the extreme. They 
are fitted for the control of a body a hundred times 
as large, and present the same disadvantage as 
would a fifty horse power engine employed to drive a 
sewing machine. They require simplification and re- 
arrangement on a basis which would give more 
direct power to the members and take away from the 
Council and Committees initiatory duties which are 
burdensome, and which tend to spoil the interest of 
the private members. 

We believe the ‘‘ National ’’ has done a great deal 
of good work, and is capable of doing much more. 
It has a right to look to the profession for wider 








sympathy, and it may be trusted to return an 


a full attendance of men earnestly interested in the | honest quid pro quo to every man who by his co- 
welfar e of veterinary Sclence and of the veterinary | operation assists its growth and development. Look 
profession? We incline to think the average practi- | what the British Medical Association has done for 


tioner is more to blame than the Association. Our 
profession does not contain a large proportion of 
men who are deeply interested in purely scientific 
subjects. It contains very few men who can afford 
the time to devote much attention to science, and 
most of those who might take interest in the work of 
the ‘National’ are members of local societies. The 
work done by the National Association is very much 
the same as that done by the local societies, and 
there is therefore a constant competition between 
the two. Asa rule the meetings of the ‘ National’ 
supply better papers and a more varied and thorough 
debate than can be found at the local meetings, but 
the attractions are too similar, and consequently 
members of the local societies find little to com- 
pensate them for the extra time and trouble entailed 
by following the National each year to its ever vary- 
ing place of meeting. 

It would seem desirable to have one large general 
association where we could all meet and interchange 
views, and which could be used when any work 
specially interesting or important to the profession 
required our united effort for its performance. It is 
difficult to see what further attractions the National 
could offer to subscribers, but it is evident that its 
position might be strengthened by some formal union 
with all other societies. Such a union should not 





interfere with the absolute independence of the local 


the Medical Profession. No number of isolated 
societies could have assisted the progress of the 
science and art of medicine as this united and power- 
ful body has done. We want to put the National 
Veterinary Association in a similar relative position 
to the Veteiinary Profession, and this can be attained 
by a scheme which shall closely connect the larger 
with all the smaller societies. Alteration of little 
details may be required but they are easily effected 
and are of very minor importance. What is chiefly 
necessary is to have one united body which can act 
with the approval of the whole profession, and which 
offers no opportunity for petty jealousies or personal 
misunderstandings. 





It has been suggested by an esteemed contributor that 
a column of The Kecord should be set apart for notes and 
announcements of what may be termed a personal 
character such as accidents, appointments, marriages, 
presentations etc.: and communications that we have 
received at various times seem to indicate that it would 
be acceptable to some of our readers. A little has been 
done in this direction in the index for Vol. VI., which 
was included with last week’s number, and if our contri- 
butors will favour us with early information of these 
events we shall be pleased to give them a place regularly 
in the future. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 





Veterinary-Major G. J. R. Rayment is resigning 
his appointment as Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, N.W. Provinces of India. _ 

Veterinary-Lieutenant Arthur Henry Lane 1s 
seconded for service in the Egyptian Army 
(June 15.) 

Veterinary-Lieut. T. J. Stanley Clarke died at 
Myinggan, Burmah, on Ist July. This officer was 
born 31st March, 1864. Received his diploma May 
20th, 1891. Gazetted to the Army Veterinary 
Department 6th January, 1892, and proceeded to 
India 2nd March, 1892. 

Veterinary-Lieut. T. Marriott left Aldershot for 
Shorncliffe with the 4th Dragoon Guards on July 3rd. 

Veterinary-Lieut. C. E. Nuthall left Dublin for 
the Curragh with the 1st Dragoons on July 2nd. 

Veterinary-Capt. A. T. Appleton left Shorncliffe 
for Aldershot with the 6th Dragoons on June 26th. 

Veterinary-Capt. L. J. Blenkinsop left Cahir for 
Ballincollig with 10th Hussars on July 2nd. 

Veterinary-Capt. J. A. Braddell left Ballincollig 
for the Curragh with 13th Hussars on June 26th. 

Veterinary-Lieut. J. A. Meredith left Manchester 
for Cahir on 5th July, and on arrival in Ireland will 
take veterinary charge of the 15th Hussars, in place 
of Veterinary-Lieut. J. G. O’Donel, transferred to 
14th Hussars. 

Veterinary-Lieut. F. W. Wilson has been ordered 
to Okehampton to take veterinary charge of that 
Camp vice Veterinary-Lieut. C. B. Freeman, ordered 
to rejoin at Woolwich. 





Tue C.V.D. mw Inpta. 


The Army and Navy Gazette says :—<The new 
Civil Veterinary Department in India does not 
appear to be working, in some respects, as 
well as might be expected. The Secretary of State 
has not yet sanctioned the rules regarding pay, pen- 
sion, and promotion, though they have been in the 
India Office many months. As matters now stand 
there is nothing whatever to prevent all the Officers 
resigning their posts to-morrow and reverting to the 
military list. This is a most unsatisfactory state’ of 
things. When officers know the exact terms of civil 
employment, they will doubtless decide whether they 
are worth accepting in preference to remaining in 
military service.”’ 4 


The Lord-Lieutenant and his Hunter. 


At the Shropshire Quarter Sessions vest i 
M. W. Wynn, Lord-Lieutenant of a a ange. Hy 
against a decission of the magistrates at Albrington » tt 
Sessions, by which he was fined £5 for cruelty to “his 
hunter. The prosecution was instituted by the R 8.P.¢ : 
and the evidence was to the effect that the appellant be t 
his horse, for rearing in the hunting field, over the h nd 
with the handle of a whip until blood bowed, The def ~ 
was that the horse was a brute, fit only to be shot if it could 
= a that the appellant gave it a sound thrash 

‘ nD excessive or cruel one, in order t it. 
The decision i i “Fran, hon 
ae Rll a magistrates in Petty Sessions was 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


— 


THE VETERINARY COLLEGE IN IRELAND. 





Some time ago the public were made familiar with 
the steps which were being taken to establish a 
Veterinary College in Ireland. and as the result of a 
deputation to Mr. Morley, the Government promised 
a sum of £15,000 to start so important a project. 
It was then felt by everybody to be anomalous that 
in an agricultural country like Ireland, where ample 
opportunities exist for the study of diseases of horses,. 
oxen, and domesticated animals, veterinary students 
should be obliged to seek for instruction in their pro- 
fession in the schools of London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, involving, in the absence of a College at 
home, to students an appreciable increase of expense, 
and to the country a considerable amount of annual 
loss. In addition to the public grant since the time 
referred to, a sum of £1,000 has been given by the 
Royal Dublin Society, and contributions from private 
donors have enabled steps to be taken to establish in 
Dublin a College in which the teaching of veterin- 
ary medicine should be brought up-to the level of 
modern requirements. The proposed College is to 
be an exclusively teaching institution, and not a 
degree-conferring body. It will be affiliated to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, London, and 
will hold the same relation to that body as the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, and the Veterinary 
Colleges and Schools in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
We learn from a published statement that in the 
constitution of the Board of Governors of the College, 
care has been taken to have the veterinary profession 
adequately represented ; provision has been made for 
the nomination of a larger number of veterinary re- 
presentatives than exists on the Board of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London ; and in the same docu- 


ment we read: “It is scarcely necessary to point: 


out the influence which a centre for the teaching of 
veterinary medicine will have upon the status and 
progress of the veterinary profession in Ireland. It 
is to be hoped that the facilities afforded by the new 
College, not alone for the purposes of teaching, but 
for the carrying out of research work, will lead to 
results of great importance in the prevention and 
treatment of diseases in animals.” In a further 
paper bearing the name of Mr. Richard J. Moss, Act- 
ing Secretary to the Committee, we are informed that 
the contribution of the Royal Dublin Society is 


thus conditioned :—The Council agree to give £1000,. 
|1n instalments of £200 spread over five years, pro- 
| vided a sum of at least £2000 be guaranteed to meet 


any loss that may be incurred during the first four 
years of the working of the College, before it shall 
have secured its normal number of students under 
the four years’ curriculum. After a careful con- 


sideration of the probable income and expenditure of 
the College, it is believed that a surplus will be 
available at the end of the fourth year, and the 
liability of the guarantors will terminate at the 
expiration of the fourth year. Should there be a 
surplus available at the end of the fourth year such 
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surplus will be devoted to refunding to the guarantors, 
pro rata, the calls, or parts of such calls, that may 
have been paid by them. It is confidently expected 
that the Board of Governors of the College, when 
legally constituted, will give each guarantor who 
shall have paid to the College a sum of £25 or up- 
wards, over and above any refund that may have 
been made, the privileges to be enjoyed by life sub- 
scribers. Such is the scheme and we have on a fly- 
sheet the names of guarantors for a sum of £1252. 
This has been supplied without any public appeal, 
and sufficiently shows the wide recognition already 
of the value of the institution. We have no doubt 
that when it becomes generally known that so much 
has been done, there will be a much larger response 
to the invitation from the promoters, and that after 
a very short further interval all the difficulties will be 
removed of a pecuniary sort which have impeded the 
realization of the general public wish that this 
College should be founded. Its success if achieved 
as is expected within four years would justify all that 
sanguine supporters have ventured to consider fairly 
possible. This does not seem to be an estimate of 
the results of working at all excessive. The business 
experience of those who have the scheme in hand is 
very great, their knowledge of the country and its 
wants, and of the veterinary profession, is complete. 
In the most practical and careful way the plan has 
been framed, and we trust it will be sustained by the 
public help abundantly.—Jrish Times. 








TUBERCULIN IN THE FOOD OF CONSUMPTIVE 
PATIENTS. 





The allegation has been made that the heat used in 
cooking tuberculous meat and in boiling or Pasteurizing 
milk does away with every element of danger by killing 
the microbes and their spores. Professor James Law, 
of Cornell University, has stated, however, in a recent 
number of the Cornell Bulletin, that the cooked meat 
and milk are still dangerous because of the chemical 
poisons secreted by the microbes, especially those in the 
tuberculin. Sterilization is not a restoration to a non- 
poisonous condition, for, though the possibility of inocu- 
dation is removed, the product is not rendered inno 
cuous. The sterilization of Koch’s tuberculin has not 
by any means rendered it safe and harmless. On the 
contrary, it invariably intensifies any existing tubercu- 
lous process, developing fever and general constitutional 
disorder. Hence, whenever tuberculin is present in 
meat or milk, it causes these foods to affect consumptive 
patients in thesame manner. In Professor Law’s exper- 
lence with tuberculosis he has observed cases in which 
invalids drinkiug the milk of tuberculous cows suffered 
very obviously, but as soon as such milk was withheld 
there was a marked improvement. He noticed that 


tuberculosis that after a week tuberculous centres were 
found in the lymphatic glands, spleen, liver and lungs. 
Human beings are much more susceptible than the 
guinea-pig to the tuberculin poisons. It may be safely 
held as proved by analogy, observation and experiment 
that the soluble poisons of tuberculosis invariably 
operate by exaggerating any existing tuberculous pro- 
cess, and that blood and other animal fluids becoming 
charged with such poisons uniformly tend to further en- 
danger the health and life of any patient who may coi- 
sume them while suffering from tuberculosis. The germ, 
especially in the tubercle of this disease, which might 
have remained comparatively dormant and harmless in 
the absence of the poisoned meat and milk, is by 
these stimulated to a more deadly energy.—American 
Medical Review. 








SIR JOHN HUTTON AND THE NATIONAL 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


On the occasion of the Annual Meeting of the National 
Veterinary Association, at the Rooms of the Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, Sir John Hutton, as chairman of the 
County Council, delivered an address of welcome to 
London. Sir John said :—*I not only find it very 
agreeable to accept the kind invitation of your president 
to say a few words of welcome to the members of the 
National Veterinary Association, at this meeting, but I 
venture to think that there is an appropriateness in the 
chairman of London’s County Council performing that 
duty. Not only do I feel that interest which should be 
evinced by all good citizens in the responsible duties 
performed by your Association, but the Public Control 
Committee of the Council has direct charge of the ad- 
ministration of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 
in London, and under the able superintendence of our 
chief officer, Mr. Alfred Spencer, it is slowly but surely 
producing a beneficial change in the condition of matters 
dealt with in these enactments. In a sense, Great 
Britain may look with envy upon the Government 
veterinary schools of France and Germany. But we are 
a race that are not unwilling to struggle for our own in- 
dependence and our own advancement unaided by 
Government subsidy ; and if in the initial stage of an 
institution of the magnitude of the Veterinary Associa- 
tion you were placed at a disadvantage from this fact, 
there is almost naturally born of such a condition a 
strength of character and persistency of will which has 
enabled the Natianal Veterinary Association not only to 
survive, but to celebrate with considerable succes its 
meeting on this occasion. 

“On fifty years’ work of the profession we shall, I 
believe, have the pleasure of hearing your president. 
The objects of your Association, as I, a layman, under- 
stand them, are to promote and advance scientific know- 
ledge by assisting in the investigation of disease—in 
other words, to diseover the cause of disease and to aid 
in its prevention by the removal of infecting agents, and 
further to increase the probability of the cure of 
disease,” 

After referring to the ignorance which existed only a 


-calves sucking consumptive cows did badly and proved | few years ago with regard to four or five diseases pre- 
unthrifty, though they took all the milk furnished by | vailing among animals, and the progress made in veterin- 
their respective nurses, but when weaned and fed on | ary science, Sir John continued: “ Now you know the 
solid food, they thrived much better. He has followed | method of spread of each of them, and are able to advise 
such calves until they grew up and were slaughtered, and | stock-owhers how to prevent them ; and, further, you are 
found in the post-mortem examinations that they bore | in a position to assist authorities in the forming and 
old calcified tubercles pointing back to the time when | carrying out of enactments for their annihilation. You 
they had sucked the diseased and poisonous milk. K. | have somewhere been described as the sanitary police ; [ 
Yamagiva successfully inoculated guinea-pigs with tuber- | place your duties and responsibilities much higher, but I 





culosis and afterwards administered tuberculin, and | am justified in saying this, that the exercise of your skill 


found that it so greatly hastened the onset of general 





and knowledge is a help and a safeguard to cattle-owners, 
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protecting them from the vagaries and ignorance of the 
careless, The question asked centuries ago : ‘Can I not 
do as 1 will with wy own!’ must in all civilised com- 
muities be met with the emphatic answer,‘ No.’ As re- 
gards your progress in the cure of diseases, you are always 
under the disadvantage of dealing with dumb, unimagina- 
tive animals, and frequently from the ignorance and 
neglect of their owners or attendants you are not called 
in at an early stage of the disease. Under these circum- 
stances your efforts are often unfairly handicapped, for 
your patients cannot tell their woes except 1n a negative 
manner, But nevertheless your practice is less subject 
to the vagaries of theoretical doctrines than is the case 
with human medicine. You are not even fur a moment 
diverted from a true diagnosis by reason of your patient 
trying to screen the real cause of mischief, a practice 
which largely prevails, for instance, with dipsomaniacs 
and sufferers from many kinds of nervous disease.” 

In concluding, Sir John pointed out how intimately 
associated were the duties of the veterinary surgeons with 
the health of man. “ Only recently has it been recognised 
that some of the diseases of animals are transmissible to 
man, such as rabies and glanders, and not only may the 
living animals transmit these and other diseases, but the 

roducts of animals also, as meat, milk, and hides. Per- 
ps no disease has attracted more attention of late years 
than that dread malady tuberculosis, and if we are to 
accept the opivion of experienced medical and veterinary 
authorities, there can be little doubt that the organisms 
causing this disease in animals are capable of passing 
into the bodies of human beings and producing fatal 
consequences. It is evident then that the only way to 
protect human life is to stamp these diseases out of the 
animal, Clearly, if they are allowed to prevail in ani- 
mals they will be transmitted to man. In the ordinary 
every-day life of animals the veterinary profession plays 
a beveticent part in assuaging pain and relieving disease ; 
further and higher still in ensuring to man an immunity 
from some of the terrible scourges which otherwise would 
devastate our race. May true scientific study ever be 
the aim of your members, and may the lofty ideal of 
their life be to add to the store of human knowledge and 
intelligence.’ 

Sir John’s address of welcome was exceedingly well 
received, and he was cordially thanked by the Associa- 
tion.—London. 


SCIENCE AND POPULAR OPINION. 





Speaking after a lecture on “ Political Economy,” Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., thus referred to science generally. 

“The public have never yet mixed themselves up in 
scientific investigations without spoiling the in vestiga- 
tious aud doing themselves a good deal of harm. Take 
medicine, Perhaps it is flattering medicine to describe 
it as a science ; at all events those who pursue it do their 
best to pursue it on scientific principles. But directly 
the public mix themselves in it, directly party feeling 
which is an essential element in all popular feeling, 
arises, you have the most paradoxical, and in some cases 
the most disastrous results. Consider vaccination, Now 
l have never attempted to fathom the medical theory 
lying behind vaccination, to theorize on the subject as 
an expert, and therefore 1 look with a sort of remote 
interest on the quarrel between the doctors, on the 
one hand, who think they have settled the matter ina 
scientific matter, and that section of the people, on the 
other hand, which has not studied it in a scientific spirit 
at all, but are determined that their feelings shall 
override science. Science has often been proved wrong: 
instinctive, uneducated public feeling has in many td 


been proved right. But I have no doubt that if you 
are going to allow eT of scientific interest to be 
decided by universal suffrage, you will nut do much good 
to universal suffrage, an¢@ you will absvlutely 
ruin science. For though science if often wrong, it can 


only get right and develop itself in the direction of 


truth by being allowed free play, outside the influence 
of those popular forces which tend to divert it out ofa 
scientific direction. I do not pretend to be able to see 
any solution of this difficulty. The idea that any large 
body of public opinion can express views worth having 
on difficult scientific subjects appears to me to be absurd 
You have only to ask the first man in the street what 
his views are upon some very simple economic problem, 
not at all more difficult to understand than the fifth 
proposition of Euclid, and he will tell you those are 
abstract metaphysical discussions far above his ability, 
but that common-sense tells him this or the other with 
regard to the practical issue.” 








GLANDERS IN IRELAND. 





The weekly meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Cork Board of Guardians, acting as Local Authority, 
was held yesterday in the clerk’s office at the workhouse, 
when the outbreak of glanders and rabies in the city was 
under consideration. 


Mr. Thomas Linchan presided, and there were alsog 


present —Sir George Colthurst, Messrs. Alex. Ferguson, 
J.J. Howard, M. O’Donnell, M. M’Carthy, C. Curtin, 
and D. J. Riordan. 

Mr. Peard, V.S., the Local Inspector, was in at- 
tendance. 

THE OUTBREAK OF GLANDERS. 

The clerk to the committee (Mr. Jeremiah Cotter): 

read the following report :— 
“ Cork, June 28th, 1894, 

To the Local Authority, 

Gentlemen,—I examined all Mr. Fitzgerald’s horses 
this morning, and found one grey gelding at Bally- 


phehane to be glandered. The value of said horse, before - 


he became so diseased, was £30.—Your obedient ser- 
vant, J. H. H. Pearp.” 





Sir George Colthurst said that in connection with the - 


outbreak of glanders at Mr. Fitzgerald’s, and the pro- 
posed inoculation of the horses there with mallein, a 
letter from Professor M’Fadyean, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, had been received by Mr. Peard, which he would 
wish to read for the meeting. It ran as follows :— 
“Camden Town, London, N.W. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter of yesterday to hand. After an 
extensive experience with mallein, I can assure you that 
it never acts injuriously on‘ healthy horses. For that 
matter, it caunot be said to act injuriously even in 
glandered horses, as its effects are in nearly all cases 
transitory. I think that since we have now an almost. 
infallible means of detecting glanders, it would be a mad 
and culpable proceeding to slaughter 40 horses on sus- 
picion. You may assure the local authority that within 
twenty-four hours after using mallein you would be able 
to point out every infected horse in the shed, I can 
supply the neccessary quantity of mallein at once.-- 
Yours faithfully, J. M’Fapyean. 


J. H. Peard, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Cork.” 


Mr. Peard said the system of inoculation with mallein 
was universally used in the French cavalry and in 
Belgium, and it was said that no injurious effect resulted 
from it, and it helped to diagnose the disease before it 





could be otherwise known. 
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he Clerk said that Mr. William Murphy, solicitor 
acting for - Mr. Fitzgerald, had written the following 
letter :— 

“ Offices, 23 South Mall 
Cork, 28th June, 1894. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. John Fitzgerald, of Union Quay, 
desires me to acknowledge yours of the 21st, directing 
Dr. Peard to take measures to carry out the test of ino- 
culation with mallein, on Mr. Fitzgerald’s horses, sub- 
ject to Mr. Fitzgerald’s consent. In reply, 1 beg to say 
that while Mr. Fitzgerald is desirous to assist the local 
authority in every possible way in their endeavours to 
stamp out this terrible disease, he cannot give his con- 
sent to the proposed experiment. He has carried out all 
the directions given by Dr. Peard for the thorough 
disinfection of his premises and plant, and he believes 
that all the horses are now sound and free from any 
trace of glanders or any other dangerous disease. He is 
ignorant of the effects of this drug, the efficacy of which 
1 believe is questioned even in scientific circles, and the 
proposed experiment may only injuriously affect his 
horses and incapacitate them for work, besides depreciat- 
ing their value. We therefore cannot consent to risk 
any loss that may arise in this way. There is, however, 
another way out of this difficulty which Mr. Fitzgerald 
begs to suggest for the consideration of your board. If 
they are anxious to try this experiment, and ‘believe in its 
efficacy, Mr. Fitzgerald is willing to sell to them at a 
valuation all or any of his horses; when they are their 
property the proposed test can be applied, and if any of 
them are found to be diseased they can be destroyed. If 
ihey are found to be quite good then the board could sell 
them and as they are in capital condition they would 
realise a large amount ; and in this way the loss (if any) 
to the ratepayers would be very light. As I said before 
Mr. Fitzgerald makes this suggestion only for considera- 
tion of your board. If they ayree to accept it he will 
facilitate them in every way.—Yours faithfully, 

Wm. Morpary. 


P.S.—Mr. Fitzgerald desires me to say that in not at- 
tending before the board at their adjourned meeting on 
Thursday last, he did not intend to be discourteous, but 


_as I had left town before he had been informed that such 


adjourned meeting was to be held he did not wish to 
attend until he had had an opportunity of consult- 
ing me. W.M. 


Sir George Colthurst said it seemed to him that Mr. 
Fitzgerald would neither lead nor drive. He thought 
they should rescind the order directing the slaughter of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s horses, and they were now in this posi- 
tion that they could make Mr. Fitzgerald responsible for 
the killing of his horses at Ballyphehane, and until he 
had done so he could not take any of his other horses 
there out of the place. That was the only way to bring 
him to his senses. 


Mr. Peard said that Mr. Fitzgerald had not power at 


present to move a horse in or out of the Ballyphehane 
farm until the glandered horses were destroyed and 
buried. Until the horses were slaughtered the place was 
in quarantine. He would get no compensation and 
would have to slaughter the horse at his own risk. He 
could be prosecuted if he put in or took out a horse in 
the meantime, and he was liable to a penalty of £20 for 


each horse or three months imprisonment. 


On the motion of Sir George Colthurst, seconded by 
Mr. Howard, the following resolution was adopted :— 


‘“ That that part of the order of the 3lst May, 1894, 


directing Dr. Peard to slaughter any horses infected 
with glanders or showing suspicious symptoms, be re- 
scinded.”’ 

Mr. Howard and Mr. Ferguson complained that there 
were a number of horses on the farm where this glander- 


was nothing to prevent the disease being communicated 
to horses passing along the highway. 


Mr. Peard said one of the regulations of the order in 
Council dealt with that, and provided that “ It shall not 
be lawful to place or keep a diseased or suspected horse, 
ass, or mule on common or unenclosed land, or in a field 
or place insufficiently fenced, or in a field adjoining the 
highway, unless that field is so fenced or situate that 
animals therein cannot in any manner come into con- 
tact with any horse, ass, or mule passing along the high- 
way, or grazing on the side thereof.” The police, Mr. 
Peard continued to say, were at present watching the 
place ; they were very active in the matter, and from 
what he had heard he believed Mr. Fitagerald would be 
prosecuted. 

Sir George Colthurst proposed that Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
attention be formally called to this regulation and in- 
formed that the law would be strictly enforced. It wasa 
frightful state of things that Mr. Fitzgerald would not 
assist them in any way. They had given him every 
‘chance, and they thought his conduct was unfair to the 
ratepayers and the public in general. 

Mr. Peard said he thought they had Mr. Fitzgerald in 
such a place at present that Sir George Colthurst need 
not say any more. Mr. Fitzgerald, he thought, would 
soon be anxious to have an interview with them. 





Mr. M’Carthy seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. It was also decided that a copy of 
Sir George’s first resolution should at the same time be 
sent to Mr. Fitzgerald. 


Mr. Howard said that, with reference to the outbreak 
of glanders at Mr. Cranwell’s stales some time ago, when 
one of the horses there had to be destroyed, he had been 
speaking to Mr. Preston, V.S., of Marlow, who said that 
a more marked cage of glanders and farcy combined he 
had never seen. 





The following correspondence has arisen in the case of 
glanders at Cork. The initial and intermediate letters 
have not reached us, but the question is of interest to all 
practitioners as glanders was not supposed to exist in 
Ireland. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CORK CONSTITUTION. 


Siz,—In your issue of this date Mr. Hoare writes to 
say nobody pronounced Mr. Cranwell’s cob glandered. 
Mr. Cranwell stated to me that she was so condemned. 
Anyhow, the fact remains that she was destroyed, and 
her full value must be paid. I think this is all the more 
reason the guardians should be very careful before issu- 
ing an order to have Mr. Fitzgerald’s horses destroyed, 
as if found sound on post-mortem their full value must 
be paid. 

I do not in any way want to undervalue the profes- 
sional ability of the Cork veterinary surgeons, but I 
think in such a serious matter as this to the Cork public 
it cannot hurt our feelings to have in consultation such 
a man as Professor Williams, of Edinburgh. It can do 
no injury and perhaps may lead to good results. 

I must decline to agree with Mr. Hoare as to the 
infallibility of the mallein test in France and Germany. 
Where extensive experiments were carried out it was 
found very useful, but by no means an infallible test for 
glanders. With Mr. Hoare or anybody else I must 
decline to hold any further paper correspondence on this 
subject, as 1 have neither time nor inclination to do 
so.— Yours &, 

Georce PHELAN. 

Cork, 25th June, 1894. 





‘.ed horse was. It adjoined the public road, and there 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CORK CONSTITUTION. 


Siz,—It is with feelings of reluctance that I have again 
to trespass on your valuable space, and especially so on a 
matter which cannot be of any interest save to those 
who are acquainted with veterinary science. However, 
when Mr. Phelan is bold enough to make a broad asser- 
tion that mallein is not a reliable test in the diagnosis 
of glanders, 1 feel it my duty to state definitely that he 
is clearly in error on this point, and that if he took the 
the trouble to consult any of the veterinary periodicals 
within the last twelve months before venturing in a 
paper correspondence on the subject of glanders he could 
not possibly make a stateme.t so contrary to plain facts. 
As he does not agree with my opinion as to the value of 
the mallein test, I suppose if | refer him to the results of 
extensive experiments carried out by Professor M’Fad- 

ean, :'M.B., B.Sc., of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Candee, he will scarcely venture to dispute the facts 
which that authority has demonstrated, who has proved 
conclusively that the only reliable test in the diagnosis 
of cases of glanders, where no external symptoms of the 
disease are manifested, is by inoculating the animals 
with mallein; and further, that the matter can be 
decided in the space of 24 hours, not requiring a week or 
a fortnight, as suggested in Mr. Phelan’s first letter. 

In conclusion 1 may state that I have as little desire 
as he has to continue the discussion on this subject 
through the medium of the lay Press. but shall be most 
happy to discuss it with him at length in any of the 
professional journals. It is, however, apparent from the 
subject matter of Mr. Phelan’s letters that he is not 
inclined to enlighten the public on the scientific aspect 
of the question, his object appearing to be a desire to | 
criticise the opinions of other professional men in a} 
public manner.— Yours, etc, 

E. Watuis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 

Cork, June 28th, 1894. 





ACTION AGAINST VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
Mutoany v. BELL ANp Rea. 


This case, which came on for trial before Judge Ander- 
sou at the Clonmel Quarter Sessions on Saturday, June 
24rd, was evidently regarded with the greatest interest, 
the court being crowded during the entire day. 

Mr. J. Moriarty (instructed by Mr. D. J. Higgins, 
solicitor) appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Redmond 
Barry (instructed by Mr. E. Burke and Mr. George 
Carrothers, svlicitors) for the defendants. 

Mr. Moriarty, in opening the case, said his client, Mr. 
J. 8. Mulcahy, resided at Neddius, near Ardfinnan, in 
this county, and he had brought the present action to 
recover £50 damages against the defendants, Mr. John 
Bell, a well-known veterinary surgeon in Clonmel, and 
Mr. Uhristopher Rea, his son-in-law, who was assisting 
< ag eo 
_ Mr, John Sherby Mulcahy, the plaintiff, was exam- 
ined by Mr. Moriarty, and stated that he senha the 
horse in question from Mr. William F. Mulcahy of 
Burgesland, for £67 10s., subject to the opinion of Mr.° 
Rea, one of the defendants ; the horse on the day of pur- 
chase went through the usual veterinary examination 
including that of the animal’s eyes: he first went to the 
left eye, held his hat in front of it, and changed the posi- 
tion of the hat in many ways; he said he could not get 
the animal to look at the hat; after examining the 
right eye Mr. Rea made the remark that the horse had 
queer eyes, which appeared contracted ; he next exam- 
ined the eyes in a stable with a lighted candle, and gave 
the certificate, which was produced and read by counsel ; 


a guinea}fee to Mr. Rea; Mr. W. F. Mulcahy’s man led 
the horse home till within a short distance of Neddins, 
and then Mr. W. F. Muleahy rode him into that place ; 
witness saw the animal groomed and stabled that even- 
ing, and did not examine him himself after that ; on the 
foilowing morning when witness went to see the horse,’ 
he got between the latter and the wall ; the horse cringed’ 
and he could not get out backwards ; he went round by 
the right side when the animal stood still ; on the follow- 
ing Friday evening, the 20th of October, witness saw the 
horse with his head over the stable door looking out,. 
and then he observed some matter coming from the right 
eye. 
"Had any complaint reached you between Wednesday 
and Saturday about the animal’s eyes? No; on Satur- 
day witness went the near side of the horse, and had a 
general look over him ;. when he went to the left side the 
horse leant so much against him that he had to get out 
under his head ; he seemed to see witness, for the animal 
straightened up into his former pusition ; that day wit- 
ness placed a handkerchief over the left eye, and drew 
the animal out of the stable ; the horse could see through 
the handkerchief fairly well; witness next changed the 
position of the handkerchief to the right eye ; the horse 
walked up against a wall, would not stir, and kept bend- 
ing down the head until the handkerchief was taken off ; 
witness noticed no change in the left eye until Mr. Bell 
saw the horse on the 6th December, and said he had 
cataract ; witness then saw a white speck on the left eye, 
which disappeared next morning; he noticed no change 
in the eye up to that time ; he saw the horse every morl-» 
ing until he sold him. 


Mr. Moriarty :—Tell us the history of the right eye ? 

Witness :—The circle of matter on the eye had cleared 
away, and there was no sign left but drops of water com- 
ing from it. 

Did you treat him for that! No; nothing beyond 
wiping him. 

You did not bring him in to the November fair ?— 
No, for I could not sell him in that state; what was 
on the right eye cleared off in about four hours the first 
time. 

Did the cloud on the right eye disappear before the 
6th December! It did ; both eyes looked clear on the 
evening before the December fair, and I rode him into 
town. . 

At the December fair did you meet Mr. Donovan, of 
Cork! Yes, and I sold the horse to him for £120. 


Did he see the animal examined by Mr. Bell? Yes; 
every one he buys is examined by that gentleman; the- 
horse was on Mr. Bell’s premises when purchased, and 
Mr. Bell tested him for everything except the eyes. 


What did Mr. Bell do? He looked at the eyes, and 
then turned round and spoke to Mr. Rea, who stood be- 
hind him ; the latter said,“ I see,” and Mr. Bell, turn- 
ing round to witness, asked “ Did you see that;” that 
was the first time | saw a white spot on the left eye ; it 
appeared to be three times larger than the head of an 
ordinary pin; Mr. Bell then said he could not pass the 
horse, and told witness to take him home for a month, 
and bring him in again; witness said to Mr. Bell “ Will 
that speck ever leave the eye,” and he said no ; witness 
then asked was there anything he could give the horse, 
and Mr. Bell replied that he could give him some salt in 
his mashes ; witness asked Mr. Bell would it do the horse 
any harm to hunt him with the speck on his eye, though 
he was blind, as witness tested him in every way; Mr. 
Bell said it would do no harm at all to hunt him, and 
witness sent the horse to Mr. M. Hanly’s place, at 
Moorestown, to hunt him with the Tipperary Hounds ;. 
witness looked at the horse on the morning of the 7th of 





witness paid £67 10s. the same evening to the seller, and 


December, and there was no sign of the speck on the: 
eye ; witness went to the hunt on the horse, but did not- 
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follow the hounds; he was knocked down by another 
horse, which his horse did not see galloping. 

His Honour :—That might be the fault of the other 
horse. 

Mr. Barry:—The other horse might be blind too. 
(Laughter). 

Did the horse get better or worse after the January 
fair? He seemed to lose his sight every day until he 
became quite blind. 

Did the exudation of yellow matter come and go all 
this time? [ tested the horse on the 29th December, 
and he was then blind; he never moved until touched 
with the hand ; by every test that I could apply I found 
that he was blind of the left eye ; on the 24th January I 
rode into Mr. Bell’s yard and said to him I wanted to 


obtain compensation for the horse being certified all | 
| park, a lead over the country with him? Yes. i 
look to Mr. W. F. Mulcahy for it; Mr. Bell then said | 
| Hartigan’s horse would not take? Yes, and my horse 
did not see the wall. 


right when he was blind; Mr. Bell said, you ought to 


he would not look at the horse until Mr. Rea came home, 
as he did not want to be brought in any way into the 
dispute ; witness told Mr. Bell that it was on Mr. Rea’s 
certificate }e paid his money for the horse ; witness left 
the animal for about two and a-half hours in Mr. Bell’s 


You were then satisfied that the horse was stoneblind 
—did you ever goto Mr. Rea or Mr. Bell to complain 
that you were “ stuck ”’ by this horse? No. 

Were you in Clonmel between the 18th of October and 
the 6th of December? Only once. 

Did you see Mr. Rea or Mr. Bell on that occasion ? 
Yes. Did you say to either of them that they passed off 
a blind horse as sound? No. 

Did you during that interval hunt the horse coun- 
| stantly? Not constantly. 
| Did you hunt him? Yes, twice over fences. 
| Were you boastful of him asahunter? Rather so. 
| Did you say tou Mr. Rea or Mr. Bell he was the most 
perfect hunter at the meet? Yes, but not with regard to 
his sight ; I used the expression as a jumper. 

Do you remember giving Mr. M. Hartigan, of Deer- 





And coming up to a five feet stone wall, which Mr. 


Did he not jump it? He went up to it at a slow 


| trot, and as he touched, went back a bit, and then clear- 
‘ed it. 
establishment waiting four Mr. Rea’s return; he after- | 


Do you mean to say the horse ran up, touched the 


wards got the animal examined by Mr. W. Mulcahy, | wall, and cleared it? Yes; it was a 34 feet wall, high 


V.S., who was no relation of his, and did not do anything 
for him up to that time; Mr. Muleahy examined the 


horse in his own yard in presence of witness, and certi- | 


fied that he was blind. 


Cross-examined by Mr. KR. Barry :—I have not been | 
born and bred about horses, but have a pretty good | 


knowledge of them ; I buy and sell horses occasionally. 
You knew this particular horse for some time? I had 


seen him nearly two years before. Did you not hunt | 


with him? I did. I believe he was a wild, nervous 
animal? Yes ; on one occasion he swerved and knocked 
me down. 

How near to you does Mr. Mulcahy, who sold you the 
animal, reside? About two or three miles; he had the 


animal for four or five years before J bought him; he | 


asked me would I ride on one occasion I got the loan of | 
him. 

Were you on the lands of the seller a day or two be- | 
fore you purchased this horse? Yes ; I went to see him 
with other horses. Did he jump into a cart? He} 
almost jumped into it. Did you see him jump intoa 
cart? I saw him fallinto it. Did he jump into a cart ? | 
Yes ; he made an affort and got into it. | 

Had you known that he had been jumping over barbed | 
wire before that? I never saw him do so. 

Did you ever say you did! Never. | 

Did you ever make use of the expression that you saw | 
he was all right about his eyes, and that he jumped | 
over barbed wire on the previous night? I never said | 
that. 

On your oath, upon the day he was examined by Mr. | 
Rea, did you say in the presence of Mr. Jones, D.L., “ It 
does not matter about his eyes ; I hope he is as sound in 
every other way?” I did not say anything like that ; 
I told him that Mr. W. F. Mulcahy could not put him | 
into the stable; the animal broke into the orchard, and | 





enough to baulk Mr. Hartigan’s horse; I have seen the 
best horses baulked. 

Did your horse jump straight? Yes, when the right 
eye was good. 

Had you seen Mr. Donovan before you brought the 
horse to Clonmel on the 6th December? No. When 
did you see him? On the fair day. Did you describe 
the horse to him? Hg knew the animal very well. Did 
you say to him he was a good sound horse? Never. 

What did you ask him for the horse? £150. 

Did you propose to sell an unsound horse for £150? I 
proposed to sell him as I got him, and without any 
guarantee but as he stood ; I never intended to convey 
to him that the horse was sound. 

While in your possession did the horse receive any in- 
jury to the eye? Never. 

Did you say he did receive it? [did. Then you told 
alie? I did (laughing). 

Did you say that on the fair to account for the damaged 
condition of the eye! Yes. Do you consider that a 
respectable thing to du? It was not to a buyer I said 
it ; it was not said to do any good to myself or any harm, 
it was to keep the public from knowing as much as [ did 
myself. 

Did you ever say to Mr. James Phelan in the hunt- 
ing field that the horse received a blow on the eye /— 

es. 

Was not that before Mr. Bell examined him in Decem- 
ber? Yes. 

Did you know that Mr. Phelan was abdut purchasing 
the horse? Not till afterwards. 

Did you go to Dr. Walsh for calomel for that purpose / 
I did. Was it between the 18th of October and 6th 
December! No; abouta fortnight afterwards there was 
a thick mist came on the right eye. 

When Mr. Rea was examining the horse in October 


he had no place to get out but to jump over barbed wire, | was Mr. Jones, D.I.C., present? Yes. Tell me what the 
after the Saturday following the day of his purchase the | horse did when he put the hat to the left eye? Mr. Rea 
left eye was perfectly blind, and the right was dim ; he | said he conld not attract the horse’s attention with the 
could see sometimes very well, but he could scarcely see | hat. Could Mr. Jones havo heard what passed between 


when the yellow matter ran from the eye. 

Did you know the horse was blind on the Saturday | 
you examined him at home? Yes, by test. 

Did you not know then that you got “a stick?” No; 
my sheep get blind for weeks, when I do nothing for 
‘them, and they get all right again, and I thought it was 
the same with the horse; I applied the test on the 
em day after I purchased him, and I found him 








)you? Ithink so. 


Was it not because the horse was nervous he brought 


the animal into the dark stable, and examined him with 
acandle? No; he applied the usual tests. 


Did you bring down Mr. George Phelan, V.S., of Cork, 


to examine the horse? I did. 


Do you not consider him a proper man whose evi- 


dence would carry weight here to-day? It never struck 
me in that way ; he examined the horse in February. 
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After these proceedings were threatened? Yes; he is 

not here to-day as a witness. 
j }Edmond O’Brien deposed to Mr. Moriarty that he was 
in the employment of Mr. W. Mulcahy, of Bargesland, 
as groom from May, ’92, until August, 93; during that 
time the horse Khorassan was under his care. During 
the time that you were there was there anything the 
matter with the horse’s eyes? There was. What was 
it? I was only there three days when Mr. Mulcal-y came 
to the stable door as 1 was grooming the horses, and I 
said—— 

Mr. Redmond Barry objected. 

Examination continued :—What did you see? I saw 
something like water running out of the horse’s eye. 
How long did the running continue? Two or three 
days, and then it stopped, but it came on again. What 
kind of stuff came out of theeye? The first time water, 
and then yellow matter. Did your employer, Mr. 
Mulcahy, know this—did he see it himself? Yes. 

His Honour:—Which of the horse’s eyes are you 
speakiug about? 

Witness :—The left eye, sir. 

Examination continued :—The running aud stopping 
lasted while [ was in that place; I never saw Mr. 
Mulcahy doing anything for it. What sort of a stable 
was this horse kept in? A loose-box, with low ceiling, 
and a partition dividing the next horse ; there was no 
window, butan open door. Did you observe anything 
the matter with the righteye. No. 

Did you observe any running from the horse’s nose at 
the same time! No. 

Were the horses that Mr. Mulcahy had when you 
were at Burgesland treated for influenza! Not that I 
saw. 

I believe Mr. Mulcahy is not a fool, and would not call 
in a vet. if there was not something wrong with his 
horses? 1 saw his cousin there. 

Were you dismissed by Mr. Mulcahy? No; he hired 
me as a groom, and he wanted me to go dipping sheep, 
but I refused. Then you dismissed yourself? No; he 
dismissed me. 

Tobias Fennessy deposed that he was in Mr. Mulcahy’s 
employment at Burgesland from April, ’92, to May, ‘93, 
during which tlme he saw Khorassan there in different 
stables; he saw the animal every day; he noticed a 
running from the eyes—more from the left than the 
right—water and yellow matter ; it used to come and go ; 
water came from the right eye, but no matter; he never 
saw Mr. Mulcahy doing anything for the horse’s eyes 
although he saw them every day, and knew the condition 
in which they were; the horse was kept in a close box 
stall, and had no light or air except through the door : 
Mr. Muleahy got windows broken to get light in to the 
horse’s head. 

Crosa-examined by Mr. Redmond Barry :—I was em. 
ployed as a labourer, but there was no groom during my 
first month there, and I had to look after the horses 
Except for that month, what brought you up to the 
horses! I used to see this horse when I’d be passin 
— 7 head out over the door. . 

ichael Nugent, another groom who was at B 
lend from October, ’92, to Fevruary, ’93, was next > 0 


Khorassan’s left eye when he had been there 
time ; it looked like a cold; the animal was after ered 
clipped, and might have knocked off the rugs in the stall ; 
it ag 7 = more than a day or two. 
r. W. F. Muleahy, V.S., was next exami 
stated that he had heard the evidence given a - 
witnesses. What in your opinion as a veterinary sur- 
geon would a horse be suffering from that would have 
running from the eyes continually from February ’92, to 
May, 93—water and yellow matter exuding from one 
eye! Ishould think he was suffering from ophthalmia— 








periodic ophthalmia; that is a serious disease ; it is 
inflammation probably involving the whole structure of 
the eye. 

Is That the way the disease runs its course? Usually. 
Does it invariably result in blindness? Of one or both 
eyes ; the marks or traces left after a first attack are not 
very apparent ; when the disease has been running for a 
while the eye changes and becomes contracted ; it sinks 
into the socket, the lid becomes corrugated, and the mem- 
branes become prominent. : 

If the diseases had been running from April, ’92, to 
May, 93, with periodical recovery, what traces would be 
left in October, 93? If the disease had been in exis- 
tence all that time I should expect to find the eye 
smaller ; the eyebrows wrinkled, and probably the pupil 
considerably contracted ? 

Would any veterinary surgeon of competent skill 
examining a horse in October, 93, which had been 
suffering from ophthalmia for ten months before —ought 
he to be able to detect it? I do not know what he ought 
to be able to do. 

His Honour :—Would you have discovered it ? 

Witness :—I don’t know; I might and I might not. 
If you examined that horse in October, ’93, would it be 
necessary that, you should discover it? Auyone might 
make a mistake. 

Examination continued—If the traces were there you 
would have discovered them? I suppose we would— 
some of us. 

If in October, ’93, the horse’s eyes was not sensitive 
to light, or when the hat trick was tried there was no 
indication of the horse knowing what the operator 'w 
doing—would not that be the result of ophthalmia? The 
optic nerve might be paralysed. Is not that the result 
of ophthalmia! Not always ; it is sometimes. 

Would there not be also opacity of thelens? That is 
a usualthing. Would not the retina cease to have sensi- 
bility to light? It might not be able to convey the im- 
pression of objects to the brain. 

Would not that be the result of the whole structure of 
the eye being ivflamed? Yes. 
is The eyes becomes dimmed by constant attacks /— 

es. 

Then it all becomes diseased, and in that way blind- 
ness result! Yes; I saw this horse on the 24th Jan- 
uary. ip what condition were his eyes? He was blind 
then. (Of both eyes? He could see very little with the 
right eye, and the other was totally gone. 

How was the blindness caused in your opinion? It 
might arise in many ways. 

From the previous history of the case which you know, 
would it account for the blinduess which you observed 
ou the 24th January ? . 

‘ Witness :—Do you mean what I heard here to-day ? 
es. 

His Honor :—Better ask the witness what was the 
nature of the blindness. 

_ Examination continued :—It was ophthalmia, ending 
10 cataract—cataract and ophthalmia in the left eye, and 
ophthalmia in the right eye, with no cataract ; this re- 
sulted from deep-seated inflammation, ending in opacity 


i : f th 
ined. He said he noticed a little running wool a 


Was the cataract deep-seated? I think it was 


-| Cataract on the lens. Would you call that deep-seated 


cataract? Yes. And of long growth? It is hard to say. 
Before it results in blindness has it to be of long stand- 
ing? Not necessarily ; it might form in a short time or 
in a long time, : 

His Honor:—Did the cataract you saw come on 
quickly, or was it of slow growth ? 

Witness :—I would say it took some time to develop. 
How long? I could not really say, it might be any time 


from two to twelve months. 


Examination continued :—Ophthalmia, resulting in 
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_ the lens is useful. 


blindness—whateyer you say about cataract—is a thing 
of very gradual growth? Yes. 

A horse does not get blind from two or three attacks 
of ophthalmia coming on for two or three days and dis- 
appearing? That is not the usual course. 

It must have gone on for a long tine to result in the 
blindness you saw on the 24th January? It must have 
been for a long time, I have no doubt ; the stages of the 
are gradual until the animal becomes blind; there is a 
running from the eyes, which stops and comes again ; 
then an opacity forms and clears away; in the end it 
leaves a speck, probably on the lens; the eye gradually 
becomes opaque and contracted. 

His Honor :—When a speck comes on the lens, does it 
go away again ? 

Witness :—I have seen cataract to form and disappear 
again. 

Mr. Moriarty :—Would a person examining the horse 
in October have seen it ! 

Witness :—There might have been no cataract in 
October. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Redmond Barry :—Do you 
agree with Professor Williams, that there may be 
ophthalmia, cataract, and complete blindness in three 
weeks? I think Mr. Williams would be very guarded in 
giving that opinion ; it would be an exceptional case; I 
know that Mr. Williams has stated cataract may form in 
ten days, but that is the exception. 

Could not ophthalmia set in in twenty-four hours ? 
Yes. Tobe followed by cataract? Yes. And render 
the animal blind in two months? It is probable; the 
causes of ophthalmia are cold, foul air, and a blow; 
ophthalmia, in the case of a blow, is different from the 
others ; specific ophthalmia is constitutional. 

If there was ophthalmia from a blow, and the horse 
was taken out in damp weather, would it not increase it ? 
It wouldn’t do it any good. 

Wouldn’t that increase the inflammation, and lead to 
cataract, although it was only simple ophthalmia in the 
beginning? Cataract might come on frum that; you 
might have ophthalmia without cataract. 

A blow, exposure to cold and wet, and cataract follow- 
ing—is not that the natural course? It is; the nebula, 
or mark on the horse’s eye caused by a blow, might dis- 
appear after a lapse of time ; it is possible to have the ex. 
ternal mark disappear, and leave ophthalmia and cataract. 

lf specific ophthalmia sets in, is it ever accompanied 
by a flow of yellow matter? If the inflammation was very 
high. 

"Wouldn't he be blind in a few months? I can’t 
account for that ; I don’t know how long it would take 
to make him blind ; it would depend on the severity of 
the attack. 

From what I have heard, I think Mr. Rea examined 
the horse very carefully. 

His Honour :—If the horse was sufferiug from cata- 
ract in an advanced stage, would he have been able to 
detect it / 

Witness :—I should think so. 

Cross-examination resumed:—I don’t think there 
could be cataract if the three reflections appeared in the 
eye with the candle test ; you might see the three reflec- 
tions, and the animal might be blind at the same time ; 
put it would be a different kind of blindness from 
ophthalmia—it is called amaurosis; the horse was not 
suffering from that kind of blindness when I examined him 

Re-examined by Mr. Moriarty:—A horse could be 
blind from ophthalmia and have no cataract. Is the 
candle test to be relied on in such a case! If the horse 
was suffering from amaurosis you might see the three 
images the same as in a healthy eye. Would it not be 
necessary to use an ophthalmoscope or magnifying glass 
in such a case? I never used the ophthalmoscope, but 
This closed the plaintiff’s case. 





THE FRAUDULENT SALE OF FOREIGN 
MEAT. 





Mr. Gardner on Friday received at the Board of 
Agriculture a deputation from agricultural societies with 
reference to the fraudulent sale of foreign meat. The 
President was accompanied by Mr. T. H. Elliott and 
Mr. A. W. Austruther. The deputation represented, 
among other societies, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, the Royal Dublin Society, the 
Smithfield Club, the Shorthorn Society, the National 
Agricultural Union, and the National Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. 

sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., in introducing the de- 
putation, said that the question of the fraudulent mark- 
ing of meat was prominently brought before the country 
by the report of the Lords’ Committee which inquired 
into the subject, and one of their recommendations the 
Government had carried into effect by the Merchandise 
Marks Bill. But they felt it their duty to point out 
that if the Bill for dealing with foreign meat was not 
administered in a different manner to that which had 
been hitherto pursued by the Board of Trade it would 
be of very little use to the agricultural community. If 
the onus of obtaining proof and of subsequent prosecution 
was to be left to the farming community, he was afraid 
it would be found that they were very little able to 
undertake the work or to bear the expense of it. It was 
not so much the expense that they shrank from as their 
inability to follow their produce after it had left the 
farms on which it had been raised. The Bacon Curers’ 
Association had obtained evidence of the infringement of 
the Act in various towns in the North of England ; the 
cases were duly repurted, and the evidence was put into 
proper shape and delivered to the Board of Trade with a 
request that they should prosecute. The result was that 
the Board of Trade refused to prosecute, and the Bacon 
Curers’ Association got convictions, and within the last 
three months they had prosecuted about 40 case at a 


cost to them of £400. {t was impossible for the farmers, 


either isolated or in association, to undertake prosecu- 
tions at so great a cost, and it was the strong desire of 
the agricultural community that the Board of Agricul- 
ture should take up the matter. 

The Rev. John Gillespie, on behalf of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland and other Scottish 
societies, strongly urged that the duty of prosecuting 
should be undertaken by the State. 

Colonel Gerald Dease, for the Royal Dublin Society 
said that the large meat producers of Ireland were able 
and willing te compete with any other country in the 
production of the best meat, but they were not able to 
compete with the spurious article sold as home-grown. 

The Marquis of Bristol, for the National Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, said he believed that a solution of 
the problem might be found in the butcher exhibiting 
his foreign meat on one side of a shop window and the 
English on the other. 

Lord Winchilsea, on behalf of the National Agri- 
cultural Union, said that, as a member of the House of 
Lords’ Committee, he regretted that the Government 
had only adopted one of their recommendations. The 
Board of Trade had from the first resisted being placed 
in the position of a criminal investigation department 
and they had laid down that, before they would prose. 
cute, the circumstances of the case must be novel. But 
there was nothing “novel” about this kind of fraud; it 
had been going on for years. The Government might 
as well decline to prosecute in a case of murder unless 
the crime presented some novel or exceptional features 
They huped to have the machinery of the Bill carried 
out by the Board of Agriculture, and not left to the 
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quoted a case of a threatened prosecution with its results, 


Board of Trade, which had always shown an unwilling- 
ness to prosecute in these matters. 

Lord Onslow, as chairman of the Lords Committee on 
Foreign Meat marking, joined Lord Winchilsea in his 
regret that the Government Bill was confined to only 
one of the three recommendations of the committee. He 


which would appear in the, next report of the Lords’ | 
Committee. The case was one of a very large butcher 
in London who contracted with the Army for the supply 
of meat, and he was under a bond to supply home-grown 
meat ; but it was discovered that the meat supplied was 
foreign. The Army authorities informed him that they 
should prosecute him, but in order to escape the penalty 
and the prosecution he desired to know on what terms 
the threat would be withdrawn, and they informed him 
that if he would carry out the second of the recom- 
mendations of the Lords’ Committee—that he should 
divide his shop into two parts, one English and the 
other foreign—the penalty would not be enforced. The 
consequence had been that that butcher—one of the 
largest in London—now published every day two lists of 
prices, and had in his shop two qualities of meat, so 
that the purchaser could have the foreign or the home- 
grown meat. He thought that should be a great en- 
couragement to Mr. Gardner in carrying out the 
Government Bill and prosecuting with some vigour. 

Mr. Garduer, in reply, said thst fur the last few years 
he had been fully cognizant of the strength of feeling 
which existed among home producers as to the injury 
inflicted on their trade by the misrepresentation of the 
origin of meat, and he was fully aware that the home 
consumers had also complained of the insufficiency of the 
law to deal with this undoubted evil. Last year the 
Government appointed the Lords’ Committee to deal 
with the subject, and that committee was still engaged 
in investigating misrepresentation with regard to other 
and kindred articles. He was as anxious as anyone to 
encourage honest and fair dealing and to discourage 
malpractices. He believed that much might be done 
with the concurrence of the various interests concerned 
and of public opinion to prevent the black sheep of any 
particular trade from injuring their houest competitors 
and the public generally by misrepresentation ; and they 
could fully rely upon him, as far as his powers went, 
to use every practicable means he had to carry out 
this very laudable objsct. He noticed that they 
did not urge on the Government the marking of the 
place of origin on all foreign and colonial meat. Since 
the report of Lord Onslow’s Committee there had been 
a marked cooling in public opinion on this burning sub- 
ject. It was felt that there were very great practical 
difficulties in carrying out such a measure. The deputa- 
tion urged upon the Government that the detection of 
offences and the prosecution of offenders should rest 
upon the central authority alone, and that it should be 
provided out of the Imperial funds with the means for 
keeping up the necessary staff of detectives. In Eng- 
land and Wales alone there were 30,000 butchers’ busi- 
nesses, and he rather shrank from going to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for money for a staff to supervise 
businesses of this enormous magnitude. And then this 
could not be logically confined to meat alone. The con- 
sumers of other articles would rightly demand that they 
should have similar advantages. At the same time, he 
should lay the subject before his collcagues, and what- 
ever his department could do should be done to help the 
beara for which the Board of Agriculture was con- 

The deputation then withdrew. 





NEURALGIA FOLLOWING DIVISION OF 
NERVES. 





Witzel (Centralbl. f. Chir., No. 23rd, 1894) holds that 
neuralgia after amputation is not caused, as is generally 
supposed, by the formation of neuromata at the ends of 
the divided nerves. He states that if snch were the case 
it would be necessary to lay aside the amputating knife, 
The neuralgic pains, he believes, are due to adhesion of 
the neuromatous swelling to the end of a bone. In order 
that its functions may be properly performed a nerve 
should move freely in its sheath. The structural ele- 
ments which serve the special functions of a nerve are 
during life extremely delicate and almost fluid. The 
ordinary movements, therefore, of an adjacent joint 
would interfere with the structure and functions of the 
nerves of a limb if these nerves had no longer free range 
of movement in the direction of their long axes. In 
two cases of neuralgia after amputation in which Witzel 
had opportunities of dissecting the stumps he found 
thick neuromatous swellings at the ends of the divided 
nerves, which were bound down by tough cicatrical 
tissue to the ends of the bones. It is evident that dur- 
ing movements of the stump at the nearest joint the 
fixed nerves must be stretched, those on the flexion side 
during extension and those on the extension side during 
flexion. In neuralgia caused by confinement of a nerve 
in a mass of callus the pain, it is held, is due to the pre- 
vention of the nerve’s movement and not to its com- 
pression. As a preveutive treatment Witzel recommends 
that in every amputation as much attention should be 
paid to the nerves as to the large arteries, and that tfie 
former should be pulled away from the flaps and divided 
high up. Attention should be particularly directed to 
this precaution in cases of amputation at the ankle and 
shoulder. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 


ImporteD CANADIAN CATTLE. 


Mr. Joun Ex.is asked the President of the Board of 
Agriculture a question as to the progress of the inquiry 
into the diseased langs of beasts landed at Liverpool 
from Montreal by the steamships Toronto and Mongo- 
lian on May 20 and June 6. 

Mr. GarpNER :—With the assistance of the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Bury and Dr. Burdon Sander- 
son, I have obtained the evidence of ten of the profes- 
sional gentlemen, who, in addition to the veterinary 
officers of my own Department, were invited to examine 
the diseased portions of the lungs of one or both of the 
animals referred to by my hon. friend. The examina- 
tion of witnesses is not quite complete, but it is already 
clear to me that the inquiry need not bea very pro- 
tracted one, and I hope it may not be very long before 
I am in a position to publish the evidence and the con- 
clusion at which I have arrived thereon. 


AGE or CavaLry Horszs. 


Mr. Brooxrte.p asked the Secretary for War whether 
the number of horses reckoned as part of the effective 


strength of a cavalry regiment on a peace footing in- 
cluded any horses of an age which would preclude their 


being used for active service, 
Mr. CampBE.i-BANNERMAN :—There is no positive 


regulation as to the maximum age of cav horses (a 
laugh) ; a the intention is not to — on erin 

vice any horses over 15 years of age. (Laughter). A 
certain number of horses on the establishment wi over 
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this age; but in the case of the six regiments on the 
higher establishment all over 15 years are cast each 
year. The number in the six regiments to be so cast 
this year is 48, or about 2 per cent of their establish- 
ment. 


Mr. Broox¥ieLtp :—Can the right hon. gentleman | 


make any statement as to minimum age ? 

Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN :—I have no information 
as to minimum age. 

Srr C. Ditke :—Is the right hon. gentleman aware 
that in every army in the world there is a regulation as 
tu minimum age. 

Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN :—Very likely; but in 








THANKS TO ELECTORS. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


Gentlemen,—I did not at first think it necessary to 
make a formal acknowledgment of my return to the 
Council at the recent election. In case, however, I 
should be misunderstood please allow me to thank my 
supporters heartily fur this renewed evidence of their 
confidence. 

I am particularly gratifiel by the evidence I have re- 
ceived that my old fellow students in Clyde Street 
College still keep a warm place for me in their memories, 
and also for the cordial support I obtained from my 
neighbours in this district.—I have the honour to be 
your obedient servant, 

J. FRASER. 

St. Albans, June 26th, 1894. 


(The above should have appeared last week.) 








Obituary. 





A considerable amount of surprise, mingled with even 
more than an equal degree of regret, was experienced in 
Stalybridge and district on Saturday morning, on the 
news going round of the sudden death of Mr. Thomas 
Stopford Taylor, veterinary surgeon, Grosvenor Street, 
btalybridye. The deceased, who was well known by his 
familiar appellations of “ Tom Taylor” and “ Doctor,” 
and who was held in much respect by his townsmen, was 
apparently in his usual robust health on Friday night, 
when he was last seen in public with some friends at the 
Ceutral Liberal Club. About six o’clock on Saturday 
morning he had an attack of angina pectoris, which is 
described in Dr. Payne’s vocabulary of medical terms as 
“an affection often accompanying heart disease, and 
attended with great pain in the chest, faintness and 
anxiety, occurring spasmodically.” Dr. Ure was sent for 
and arrived with all possible speed. He found the 
patient in extremis, and at once did all he could to rally 
him, without avail, however, as death occurred in a few 
minutes after his arrival on the scene. The deceased, 
whose age was only 48, was a man of strong physique. 
He was in his earlier years a prominent and accomplished 
member of the Gymnasium in Castle Hall, contempor- 
aneously with Alderman Fentem, Mr. Johu Shaw, and 
many other gentlemen of the horough. He was ac- 
cuunted a first rate all-round athlete. Mr. Taylor suc- 
ceeded tv the practice of his father, who had au extensive 
connection in Stalybridge and the whole of the surround- 
ing district ; and he occupied the same residence as his 
father had long done in Grosvenor Street. As we have 
stated, the news of his death created profound surprise, 
and very deep sympathy is felt with Mrs. Taylor and the 





members of' the family in the severe blow which has 
thus fallen so unexpectedly upon them.— Reporter, Ashton- 
under Lyne. —-- 


Veterinary- Lieut. T. J. Stanley Clarke died at Mying- 
gan, Burmah, on Ist July. This officer was born 3Ist 
March, 1864. Received his diploma May 20th, 1891. 
Gazetted to the Army Veterinary Department 6th 
January, 1892, and proceeded to India 2nd March, 1892. 





Dr. William T. Carmody, of New York, says The Veter- 
inary Magazine, one of the most prominent veterin- 
arians in that city, died at his home, No. 60 West. 
Thirty Seventh Street, November 21, from pneumonia, 
after a week’s illness. He was born in London, England, 
on December 7, 1851, and was educated at Douai 
College, Douai, France, and the Royal Veterinary 
College of London. He came to New York fourteen 
years ago and built up a large practice. Dr. Carmody 
was one of the veterinarians at the late horse show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, and it is said that 
he contracted cold while examining the horses at the 
show. He was a mau of a very genial temperament, 
always cheerful, and much esteemed and respected by his 
associates. He was a member of a number of Orders 
and Lodges, some of which took charge of the funeral 
arrangements. A wife and two small children are left. 
His death is greatly lamented by all of his colleagues in 
New York City and by his numerous friends throughout 
the Eastern States. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 
SiR, 

I think it a pity that when the lectures on farriery 
instituted by the various technical instruction com- 
mittees throughout the kingdom were first started that 
the subject was not brought to the front by the veterin- 
ary profession and generally discussed, so that some 
lefinite mode of conducting these lectures would have 
been universally adopted. 

If they were delivered on similar lines to the several 
ambulance classes, together with some useful notes 
touching on veterinary hygiene no one would object, but 
wheu a man in the course of his lectures sees fit to indis- 
criminately prescribe for most of every day ailmeats of 
horses and stock, which probably provide our easiest 
earned money, then [ say without hesitation that that 
man is prostituting his diploma. 

What with these lectures, agricultural colleges with 
their veterinary classes (quite legitimate I grant), the 
stamping cut of all the contagious diseases, travelling 
inspectors, and the present prices commanded by agri- 
cultural productions it is difficult to realise where the 
living of the provincial veterinary surgeon of the next 
decade is to come from. 

I hope that I have not intruded too much upon your 
valuable space, but a little ventilation of ideas hurts no 
one and may perhaps interest a few. 

A. ERNEsT SHORTEN. 

Ipswich, July 3rd, 1894. 

Sir, 

Will you kindly allow me to ask Mr. Robinson if he 
sees anything in the report of the lectures as published 
by the Suffolk Chronicle that is incompatible with the 
interests of veterinary surgeons, or will they benefit us 
and raise us in the eyes of the public and improve our 
social position. 

A CountTRY PRACTITIONER. 
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S R THE AD- 
AN IMPROVED APPARATUS FO 
MINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM TO HORSES 
ay i i i few errors 
ill oblige by allowing us to point out a few error 
tis wales Mr. Dollar has inadvertently fallen in his 


criticism of Mr. Hoare’s apparatus for the administration | 


to horses. 
* pen blame Mr. Dollar for not knowing that z 
were not only the first makers but also the inventors 7 
the inhaler, which is generally known as Junker - 
was for the first time employed ty Dr. B. W. Richar a 
for the administration of his then recently discovere 
methylene, in October 1867, for a patient at the pre 
tan Free Hospital, on whom Mr. Spencer Wells per a 
ovariotomy. Dr. Junker published a description of t : in- 
haler in The Medical Times on the 30th November, follow- 
ing but did not consider it necessary to say that it had been 
invented by us, Having witnessed its first employment 
and the gentle manner in which Dr. Richardson pro- 
duced and maintained profound anesthesia for thirty-five 
minutes, it is but reasonable to suppose that we expected 
that that principle of administration should answer 
equally well for the administration of chloroform to 
horses or any animal of warm blood. Ever since the 
above date we tried from time to time to induce veterin- 
ary surgeons to give this method a trial, amongst whom 
we way mention Mr, Charles Sheather, Mr. Dollar, and 
Mr. Hoare. Many years ago Mr. Sheather tried it, but 
he failed to make a success of it ; it was also tried at the 
Royal Veterinary College early in 1891, but they also 
failed to make it a success, then Mr. Dollar was asked, 
when he said that he had already tried it aud that it does 
not answer fur horses. Next comes Mr. Hoare who has 
a success of it. 

Ve do not doubt for one moment that Mr. R. H. 
Clarke has quite independently invented and used a 
similar contrivance, but to say that we borrowed the 


principle from Dr. Junker and that the description of | 


Ciark’s inhaler served us as a model for Mr. Hoare’s 
apparatus is unwarranted, 

The nosebag we first constructed was made like an 
ordinary food nosebay of strong canvas, which by its 


porous texture should permit free admittance of air; but | 


as in prolonged use (so we theorized) the canvas would 
become ultimately wetted and practically impermeable, 
we made an air-shutter for the admission of air when 
necessary. In this form the rough apparatus was sup- 
plied to Mr. Hoare who from practical experionce sug- 
gested various modificatiois until it has assumed the 
form in which he presented it to the readers of The 
Veterinary Record We therefore consider, and most of 
your readers will be of the same opinion, that Mr. E. Wallis 
Hoare deserves every credit for having succeeded when 
others have failed, and for having introduced a rational 
system of administering chlorofurm with an apparatus 
perfected by him. Mr. Hoare is, therefore, fully en- 
titled tu have the apparatus bear his name, although he 
never claimed originality in a principle of administration, 
the merit of which appears, as yet, not to have been re- 
cognised by Mr. Dollar aud Mr. Clarke. 
KroHne & SEsEMANN. 
London, July 3rd, 1894. 


Sir, e 

In The Veterirary Record of June 30th I notice that 
Mr. Dollar criticises my article of the previous week on 
“An Improved Apparatus for the Administration of 
Chloroform to Horses,” and I trust you will allow me to 
make a few remarks in reply to some of the points 
raised. 

in the first place in my article I carefully pointed out 
that | did not wish to claim any originality in the prin- 


ciple on which it is founded, as I was perfectly well 
aware that such a principle was in use for a long period, 
in different forms of apparatuses. But what | do claim 
is this: The apparatus which I have now perfected, as 
the result of constant practical observation in the admin- 
istration of chloroform to horses, is perfectly safe, easily 
worked, and is a vast improvement on any other appara- 
tus at present offered to the profession. i 

These facts are attested by other practitioners who 
have employed it extensively. As regards the first 
apparatus which I received from Messrs. Krohne and 
Sesemann, it was a very crude affair, totally unfit for 
practical use, so that I am not surprised that it was not 
asuccess. Every portion of it has been changed and re- 
modelled, the principle of course being the same, viz., 
that of diluting the chloroform vapour with a proper 
amount of air before allowing the animal to inhale it. 

There is nothing complicated about the apparatus, 
it is perfectly simple so that an ordinary assistant can 
work it, it consists only of a foot bellows, a graduated 
bottle for the chloroform, a nose-bag,-with rubber tubing 
as connections between these. 

The bottle is made of extra strong glass, so that it 
cannot be broken except on purpose. In very cold 
weather it can be placed in a vessel of warm water while 
working the apparatus, so that the contents shall not 
freeze, even if exposed to the temperature of a Canadian 
winter. Then as regards price, I do not consider it any 
higher in comparison with the other appliances of veter- 
inary surgery. It can be still more improved, and the 
way to perform this is by constant practical use, and 
careful observation thereon. 

I know nothing with reference to an apparatus, de- 
scribed by Mr. Dollar as having been invented by Mer. 
Clarke, this certainly seems a very complicated affair, In 
the apparatus which I have now perfected, the nose-bag 
is simply avery capacivus leather bag, with the rubber 
tube from the chloroform bottle entering at the lower 
' surface, the air regulator being on the same surface, I 


do not understand what Mr. Dollar means by his state- 
ment “that the pure vapour of chloroform, if admin- 
istered to a horse will cause death in less than three 
minutes.” 

How are we to administer this pure vapour of chloro- 
form, without any admixture of air? In all my experi- 
ments the Carlisle inhaler was employed, and as little air 
as possible admitted. I have previously given the time 
and the amount of chloroform required before death took 
place, in articles published on the subject. 

[am not theorising in this matter, as I have spent 
much time in making these experiments, but a peculiar 
circumstance is that nearly all the animals destroyed 
were very old favourites, in high condition, having done 
little work for some time previously, subjects which 
should have proved easy victims to such a dangerous 
agent as some of us believe chloroform is in the horse.— 
Yours ete. 


E. Wauuis Hoang, F.R.C.V.S. 


Cork, July 3rd, 1894. 








Communications, Booxs, anp Papers RECEIVED : —Messrs. 
E. Ww. Hoare, A. E. Shorten, F. T. Finney, *‘ A Country 
Practitioner,” Waterford Advertiser. 








_Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 
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